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INTRODUCTION 



J^h? following is, a report of recommendations 
as to possible u'ses of open-circuit -television to 



S^timulat^ the intellectual and cviltural growth in 
children ofro^^school age, The report is based 
on a foua^-nipftth survey of opinions iof leading, 
cognitive psychologists and educators In the field 
of pres'chool*^education, a^-i^ell as of television 
producers, .film makers and other specialists in ' 
the field of children^^ entertaiivnent. It draws 
also ixo^ extensive research, into old^'and new 
visual material that; couLS be used ot" adapteci 
for use on television, , ■ . 



SECTIONI^- The Preschooler and Preschool JBdUcatlon 



The number of three^ four and five-year-old children v- 
In the United Stat^ ,has. be^n^estlmated at aVound,12 million. 
In the past few years^ thla- population^ once the most 
neglected^ , educationally spfeaklng^ ■ has marcfted'to the center 
of the stage. The reasons for , this rjevj Interest among 
educators In preschool educajtldn/are ,$^veral; The mo&t 



urgent an'd b^st knovjh'to thef general public centers^ around 



the academic achievement ga[p between disadvantaged and middle 

class children that manifests Itself during the early school 

^ . . ' ^ \i 

yea^s and Increases dramaticaily In the higher grades. The 

conviction that disadvantaged children are Inadquately 

T " ■ * 

stimulate^! and motivated dju?lng the preschool years and the 
belief that the rlghi kind of earlpy intervention can provide 
adequate compensatlo 



n hi 



ferment In cognitive 6ji 
education. 



ve 



done much to create the present^ 



ve]:opment research and j>rescho6i' 



. The national awakenlpg to the nfeed for more and better 
education up and down the line Is also a^ factor In the ■ 
current Interest In th5 years before school. Project' Head 
Startj a massive fedQ^fal program designed to help disad^n- 
taged' preschool chlldj^en^ was only In Its second year^ i^hen 
the Educational Policies Commission of the Ngitional Education 



' ■ A'^ociation proposed 'that "an \u^->^ ' -v ' 

PQsea that all children ^houH have the", 

opportunity to go to school at nnhlv ' - ' - " 

- ^th. or:W," ^ ^"^^-^M-P-e. beginning at^ 

alone'""''"' ^^'^ ~' P^--al'stat.st:os 

alone suggest ,th. proposal .111 encounter staggering' * 

. -st^cles. ..earl._,a^„^.^ .cho;4...triots do not 

. no« have, kindergartens .(though about 71^ of .h^^ ' 
p, ^ ""t"^ '-^^ P^^ the country's 

reoo»,,aa.o„ 

iSieop to.orro«, about 5,opo,o6o .o.e four and five Vear 
o.a. «.u.a be aaae. .. 3C.0O. rons. X. U .3 W..erea ^ 

Zl ^--^ on 

.Part.tl.e teacers ana that conegea are ju.t .e.lnnlns to 

e UP ,ar,e sca.e pre.,.^^,3r.tralnlns the " 

■ .l^enslons ^the proM.. of eaUcatlng in four ana f^.o 
.ear- oras m classrooW .egm to emerge. We aaa to ^ ' 

these .statistics the esh«atea cost of *a.75 MlUon a year 
to handle the extra- childrpn * • 

„^ , , 3*^"^"" ^sti-nated cost that does 

ta e Into. considerate. ,he building or ne. classrooms.- . 

0. this suggests -that .ost Tour year olds' and „.ny ^ 
r V y ^ ^^^^^^^^ ^^^^^^ ^^^^^^^ 

10 the. roreseeable Tuture, and in the opinion or „.ny ■ 
qualified observers, most wnv' ' ""4- * " 

. •'\^'"°^^-"^^l not receive the^optimal . 

intellectual stimulation in thn u 

Jion in the^^home to fully challenge and 



train thSlr rapidly developling -Intelligence, • 

Admittedly, the need of\ most. middle class children for 
more' early , stimulation Is by" Vio mfeans .as acute^aS that eJf 
most dlsadvaintaged Children, t^t we nonetheless m^y;have 
drawn ^,the lines jboo aharply betfween the two groups. Most, 
cognitive psychologists ap?ee that the experiences of the ' , 
first six years are critically important. As 'the great 

V * 

I 

Swigs psychologist; Jean Piaget, has* said, "thfe more a child 

has seen arid heard^ the more he -wants to S(je *and hear," 

Researcher Benjamin Bloom finjis that a very fayorable 

envi]?onment in the' first four years can affect Intelligence' " 

by about, 2,5 I*^* points a year^ .whereas from eight to- 

seventeen, it will affect intelligence by only 0,^1 pointsi 

a year. , Clearly, the"^implications apply to all children, 

I^ny observers question v*he1;her the average middle class 

home or even the average nursery school and* kindergarten 

* 

proVide the best atmosphere; for emotional, physical and 
Intellectual growth^ ^ . ' ' ' - ^ 

Bas'ic research into how children learn and VJhat exactly 
they should be taught dn the early years is Inconclusive, . 

Traditionally, educators of preschool children have stressed 

' - 

free play, singing, games, stories, conversational exchange, 

« i, 

etc. Self seleption of roost activities is considereQ a 
sacred preempt — the child incidentally learning all that 

8 



jLs intellectually ^p{>ropriate to his age and stage. Great 

- ■ * " " > ' ^ ' 

*Bmphasi3 13 placed on emotipnal and social adjustment, 

: There haSj of course^^ been growing opposition to this 
traditional approach/ Carl Bereiter. of the University df 
Illinois advocates what might b,e called a direct frontal . 

^assault on the preschqoler;'3 intellfectual development*.. He 
has been successfully teaqhing fi>ur**yeai?-o_ld disadvantaged^ ■ ^ 
children to read and do arithmetic with no apparent harnvful ^ 
effecj;s on the children, ,Some private schools- for preschool 
children have been stressing' academic and Intellectual 
develoEfmeWt for ar numbep ;Qf years* The/Montessori techniques 
that emphasize self-coi?i?>cting sensory-motor taska, as a [ 
means to intellectual developmentj are increasingly being 
employe;d in- nur^ry schools* ■Although' reliable data from 
^theso DOLtnces oh the efficacy of any given approach is 
scarce, academic researchers have ^p;rovided us.witK enough 
information to suggest- that tra;ditior>al workers in the field 
may have been laboring under several misconceptions.* 

Nearly everyone" would agree with them that the best 

^ basis and preparation for intellectual learning is t^he 
child's sehse.'oiP* well^Jbeing^ and emotional adjustment* But^ ^ 
have they been empldying the best methods to help* the child 

'to make thi^jtdjtistment? If thQ^.^child adjusts to the world 
by becoming familiaF with it, by knowing somet>ii^g a-bout it; 



Incorporating it, n,asterl„g it, then Isn'-t' It ' ' 

■ bllltv , . • .'. it our responsl.' 

Milt, .to giv, the tools he neeas Tor. thla ^.ter.. 
, A„.e..rle Hoeper. h.s statea, >oa aaju.t.e„t la. a .aslo 
neoe.lt. .or learning, ,.t learning also .a.es Tor gooa 
a. . t... -,ae.l„;athel.p„rtanttoo.a.theaW 

■ 1 ; " '^^^-^ — ^ - oertam 

rr ^ --"0"-iP3, ana to get certain .e.ul 

Information ana relevant fact/. 

/One .ust also ,uostl,n.the concept or ai«erence 'betwee. 
^ -..na pla. that see. to prevail in" traak.lonal nUrser, 
school. A growing number -of eauiator. are oo.lng' to the 
' conclusion th^ih -t4- 4« 

that It is an arUflolsi aivlsWn, l.posea' by . 

aaults. . One need only observe Tor a'fr.,, v, 
Montossorl' Class to : ' ^""^ 

■fro. , P-^-^"- 

° ana ^atery.ana ao no, a^rreVentiate between 

"rM.«play., throughout, the Curs." ./this .stuay,' X ' 
repcateaiy sa. chliaren totally absorbea v.en engagea In ■ ■ 
'° '"^'^ ^^""i-, Which elt..r 'they haa ' ' 
^or the.se^ves, 05, .or that .atter,- haa been- , 

ZT ■ '^^^'^ -^er of app^ently b6rea' 

iiaren .rirtlng aimlessly .ro. toy to toy, often . exhAlt- 

-S.ssresslv..behavlortowa. each other, 



vduring the long' free pl^% periods so- integral a'^ part of mqst 

- ■ . ' • ^ ' 

niirsea?^' schools, (Annefcarie* Tlbeper Qotps that the behavior 

* * ' ^ ■ ■ ^ '"^'^ 
o^ her preschoolers has become noticeably less aggressive. . 

since the preschool has become intellectually oriented,*)- 

Another myth 'that hAs been "handed down oVer the years 

has ,to do with. the young chlTd^s shoijt attention Espan, No 

one whojias observed children doubts that they are easily 

distracted, But^ the traditional nursery sbhool^ with twenty 

or tJiore three'and fpur.year oldb in a room full of toys and 

equipment^ onay nofii after al'lj /be the ideal- place to formu- 

late conclusions about the , attention span pf young children,. 

Whether or not many houry of Viewing tele\?^ls'lori is good fox* 

childi:enj v-'e do' Impv^ that they 'ai^e capable of long^ periods 

of absrarption in txll icinds of television programs. We krxoM, 

tooj that a young child^ vjilli remain Wiijh a givt^n task or _^ ^ 

project if At interests him^ for surprisingly long. periods 

of time. The experience of any parent \'jh6 has-read story-.- 

books to. his children will confirm the' f^jct tHat even very ,* 

young children , can rerjlai^n ^Interested to a point beyond -the 

t^arent's endurance, \ - * 

* ^Until recently^ it apf^ears, Tar from considering tbe^ 

"whole Child", educators were virtually Ignoring the intel- 

lect of pue^chool chj^ldro):!^ They seemed to proceed pn, the 

liotldn 'thatj betvjecn birth and five years cld^ " a - child's 



' ■■ ■ ■ ■ - 7 - . , ■■ 

physical and emotional development (father arbitrarily. It 

Seems to some) "should talce precTedonce over his Intellectual 

(development. Indeed^ we may have been |)erformlftg a traglci 

disservice to "iroung" children by nofc-^ooner recognizing that 
I ■ ■ 

their* etnotlonal, phyglEcal^and Intellectual needs are doubt- 
less Interdependent from Infancy on. Just, as, we have long^ 
knovfn that .>Je must^j^rovldo cfe^taln Irfgredlen^s to ^ster 
healfehSt physical ancl eiriotlonal <JevGlopment^,,.-etrwe are at 
"last beginning to Inquire Into spepificTactlons we might take 
to help the child roalisfe ht^i^ull Intellectual^potentlal, 

But> the national need for more and belter ^ddcated 

> ' . ' ■ ^ * ' ^ 

people and the n^lonah demand that we giv© the- disadvantaged^ 

child" a fair chartce at ;the beginning; ciesn that ive canrtcvfc^walt 

. ■ ■ '"'^ ^ ^ ■ ^ 

f6r the finaO and^ ^I^if ii^iitive word from the researiphei^j or 

until thei^o aro eniiiieh .teachers .and classrooms to accojranodate 

^ " ■ * ' ^ ' \ * . , ' 

our ^i^eschool pppuliatioK, V/e mu&t begin *to search for new 

. \ ^ ■ ' " * . ■ ' ^ " 

moans and tec4^1ques to solve ^our' educational problems. It 

. ■■■ ' ■ ^ 

is tl^e recomruendation. of^thls; a:*eportj therefore*^ that 

television's potcAtial for fost^sVlng the intellectual *and • 
.... - ^ 

cultural*4evelopmen't of young c^lidrGn bo fully, tested and 
' evaluated;; beeinnlns in the near fufcurd. 



-.8 - 



SECTIOfI II - Television ^id the Preschool. Chlia 't 

• ; I 



r 



Although several studies have been done on 



the ^effects 



of mass me<31a on children^ none^ to my knowledge^ has be^ri ^ 
done on the effects or Impact of television *on children as 
young as three^ four and five yea]>s of age. liiwever^ reports ^ 
from parents^ observation^ and the studies of older children 
and the mass media provide*,us w^h <|ertaln clues" about tele- ^ 
vision and the preschool child. 1' 

\ Wilbur Sci^ammj Jack Lyle and mwln B. Parker^ jJ'^'^rt in^ 
tli^lr study Television In the M^^l^ bf our Chlldr^ ; 

\*'The first direct experience with television 
typically comes at age tvio. Chances are^ the , ^ 
ciimct \^ill eave£jdrop on a program someone 
has tuaed in7 But he soon begins to explore 
tHe vjorld of television and to develop tastes 
and preferences of his ovjn. B^f the agfe of/' * 
three he\ls able t>o shout for his f^vprlte 

programs. \/ By the ago -of threo^ then^ the 

^ ' * \ ' ^ \ - 
average child is already making fairly regular 

use^f, telemslon^. He sees a , number of * , ' 



'children 
westerns 



s j^rograms'^ soon branches out Into 
and ^lmlia> entertainment." 



. ■ The final sentence o£ the above quote la perhaps the 
most slgnlflaarlt. It points out that very young children 
regularly vl^w adult action progr^ims» My 'own limited poll 
bears this out; It ^s dlffl6ult 1^ 'flhd a- young television 

viewer Vfom Ifeirlem to 'Greeley, * Colorado, vjho does ^not cite 

i ~ • ' * . ' * " ' I 

"Batman" fes his favorlt.e television ^jrogvam. • 'Beglnnir^^at 

aa early age, we can .assUme^ children are condltlone^-io 

exp9ct powJ >ihami fast action^, thrillers from television and ■ 

certaj^nly highly vlsiial^ allekly ajfid expensively pjts>duced 

material, , It is clear, alaoy that for whatever reatsona, 

young' childt-en rather quickly gridu^te to the same shows that 

th^lr Older "Siblings and theiV parents vfew and ^joy, al- ^ 

thpygfe they do not necessar^lly .losys" Interpafc In 'their favor- ^ 

Ite chlldr,ert*'S jpixo^^rhnis at least for tll^e, . 

A vjbrd abo^At children* s, ^programs , Most of those 

commercially sponsored, ^Beem .to t^e. Inordinately noisy and \ 

mindless ^ffair§.. ^fortunately!, most serijous efforts to 

provlcie educational fare £or, young children have been un<^er-* 

taken on a lot^al basis only], by impecunious eijucational 

television st^atlons, and are tjoo often marked by a slow r&njflt 

^monotonous pace 'and a lack pf- professionalism. One wonaers 

l"f 



f even sjuch; an ;er^twhile national favorite ^s '*Dlng Dong 

popular to^ay, in light of tthe widespread- 
viewing by children of *§dult iprograms; 1^ own^i^eling is 
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that It would not, that If we are going to attract children 
to quality chlldrert'.s programs, they niust have many of the 
projductlon values (meaning pace, humor, professional per- 

f 

forming ta*lent, film Inserts,- animation and so forth) .to . 

f ^ 

which today's young children have become accustomed. 

^Anyone who haa small television viewers at horafe can 
testify to the fascinatioa that commercials hold for 
children, parents re^rt that their children learn to 
reci^te all sorts .of advertisijjg s logans, read producf;.-names 
on the'screen (and, more remarkably, elsewhere), and to sing 
'Commercial 'Jingles, It is of course open ta serious question 
how valuable the content is that these commercials teach, 
but they do prove a point; children can and do learn, ih the 
traditional educational sense, from watching television* 

If we., accept the premise that commerc^Lals are ^fifectlve 
teacheps, it' is , important to be aware of their characterise^ 
tics,, the most obvious being frequent repetition, <(16ver 
visual presentation, brevity and clarity* Probal^ly, then, 
their success Is not due to an^ magic formula* Instead, 
television .commarciala- appear tb^ have adopted what have 
alv;ays been ef^ctlve teaching techniques; unfortunately for 
our children, many teachers may have forgotten what Madison 
Avenue, with consummate skill, has cribbed, f^rom them* 

One highly relevant effect reported py,V/ilbur Schramm^ 



and associates, in their- comparison of viewing children, with 
non-viewing children, 'is that those grov)ing-up with tele- ^ 
vision appear j^to come to school with about a one -year a3^n- 
tage in vocabulary, ■It, is interesting to note that the 
advantage is jiot maintained (in the sixth and' tenth grades, 
^he two groups did not differ in their total information 
level), but it is alsp-well to remember that the advantage 
^as galnedj Incidentally^ .from viewing entertainment pro- . 
grams, (Incidental learning of all kinds from television 
programs has created some rather amusing gaps in the knovjl- 
edge of young. children. It is not uncommon to find that* a 
child has no idea where apples come from, but can give you a 
fairly accurate^ if rudimentary account^ of how to get a 
rocket into outer space,) > , 

Schramm's observation raises a troublesome question 
about television's effect on disadvantage'^d children^ ^Why^ 
^hen we know they i^atch as much^ if not more television th^n 
middle class children^ is their language and conceptual" 
framework not more noticeably altered? There are several 
possibilities. One is that the language a child hears in a 
.middle class home is constantly reinforced by television and * 
vice versa while yie slum, home offers little or no reinforce^ 
.ment. Another possibility^ of course^ 1^ that large amounts 
of what is said on most shows simply go over the iiead^ of / ' 
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/many young dlsSdvantaged/chlidr^^ It may be that the visual 
_^action provides enough of .Interest to'hold' their atljentlon. 
In any case, ^ov) television .cah best be used to edu^/ate dls- 
advantaged children^ or even, if It^ can,, are- uirgent questions^ 
for tfotlr researcher aiid broadcaster^ 

As I have^ ^ai'd," there- Is 'ilttle scientific data "on Ijhe 
'Impact bf television on young fehlldrenj, but Schramm' and 

?^oclateSj after their study of oldet children ^n(3 tele- 
vision^ inferred the following about ^^he medium aS a ■ teacher ^ 
^of very yoxing children; ' . , 

Me sK6uld expect that the" gregiiast ■ 

4 

amounf of learning from television* would 
take place In the early years of a child's 
use of -It, The ages from three to eight, ' • ■ 

let us say, would be the time '-wheii tfel^-. 
vision would have %he l^ast competition* 
The child's slate Is relatively cle^n* 
Almost any experience is' new to him ^d ' 



therefore .absorbing* And television, as 
vje knowj h^s an enormotts power to absorb 
the attention of a- young child*. . After ttie ^ 
child staixts schoolj television has greater 
' competlti'on for attention and It^terej^t* 
^ But In the years before a chlld^^tarts to, * 
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read, «hen Ms horizon Is stlU narrov, , 
and his curlosliw boundless, «h.n almost 
everything beyond his home arid his little 
ramlly olrcl^ is ne« --.thafls the time 
„hen television has a' unique opportunity 
,t;>^contrlbute Information and vocabulary 



iklll." 



r 
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SECTION III - What Leading Educators Think About A 
TelevAslon Serle/s For Preschoolers 



During the course of this &tudy, I met ^ith a number of 
eminent cognitive development psychologists, preschool 
education researchers, teachers and specialists throughout' 
the United States and Canada^ (A list of those consulted Is 
attached.) 

There was atnazlng consensus among -fehe educators (with 
two notable exceptions, which I'll discuss -later) as to the 
potential value of . a regularly scheduled television program 
for preschoolers; almost rio one doubted that t'^lfevlslon could 
.play a potent' rol^e In preschool education* Peiyiaps even more 
"surprising Is the- fact that there.^^as little disagreement on 
' what kinds of things a television program should attempt to 
teach young children^ | " - 

Nearly everyone with whom I met liked- the idea of a 
dally^ 'hour-long program designed to be Viewed at home by 
three, four and five-year-olds* Ne.arly-^11 suggested that ^ 
the program, Xn addition to teaching: Such traditional "sof4^" 
subjects as arts and- c:pafts, rouslo^nd rhythm, sknglng'and 
' so forth, could also effectively xeach Intellectual conciepts' 
I of all kinds, including language concepts and skills, number 
concepts^ and simple ^ciontij/ic concept^s/ All considered 
language singularly important* Most wAnted to see the 
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teaching of cognitive habits (Jerome Kagan^ Harvard psychoid 
oglstj defines^ these as- analysis^ generating- hypotheses and 
reflection) emphasised over factual Inforniati^bn or academic 
skills^ Almost all opposed trying to teach young ohildi^e^ 
to readj via television. In otI:)er vjprdSj. in the opinion of 
mostj a television program would be very useful vjhlch would 
teach young children ho\M to thinks not what to think,- 

Almost all of- those Intervleived wanted th^e letters of 
the alphabet and their spunds^ as jwell as, numbers Introduced, 
On this polntj however^ vigorous dissent was registered by 
Judith Caurnan^ Project Head Start 'p^enlor Education Spec- 
lallstj who objected on the basis/ tl^t the introduction of 
letters ■and sounds w&s tantamount to teaching young children 

. ■ / .-.i'V / 

to read and that this wouJbd lead t6 ovpr-anxlous -middle- 

''. 

class motherp^forclng^ their children to watch- the program. 
(Other : people In the field w&uld , agree that, thl'e Is a risk, 
but one that I5 worth taking;) . ' ■ ^ 

Everyone, without exception, advanced the view that- 'the 

'Children should be encouyaged^ and p3:*ovlded fev^ry opportuni- 
ty to Interact with the/program,,^ bjr singing, y^anolng, clap- 

yplng, ^nd answering ciue^stlons, so vlei^lhg woirld be active, 
not paeslve. In line with thls^ the consensus was 'that, in*-* 
expensive kits of materials^ and t?ooks -«hoUld be sold or dls- 
trlbuted In some way. In conjunction with the program. 
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Activities^ It was suggested^ rcould be demonstrated on' the - 
program which could be performed (with the kits and" books) 
following eacH program* All felt that the stetlons carrying 
I the program would have to enlist the cooperation of the ' * 
jexisting ?ocal instiUitionSj such as libraries^ schools^ 
welfare departments artd poverty pro^rams^ to help promote 
:he program^ books and kits* 

A number of ^ those 'interviewed felt that -the personality 
of th^ host or hostesa .was an important element* Jerome, 
Kagan suggested th^t the host male in any4ffort to 
defeminize the .early learning atmosphere* He notes that boys 
have a much higher tate of -scHoil problems", than glrls^ and 
that this could be due to the predominantly feminine atnios- 
■ phere of hpme and school*",- ^ / 

Vio^t thought that fun ought to be a chi^f characteristic 
af tKe program; some even stressed f^^nd amusement over 
/educational content^^ ^ ^ 

Virtually everyone I saw suggested that a .Weekly^ half- 
pur program for parents was a necea^'ty for the 's^uccp^Ss of 
: a chi..ren.s series... A re« Xelt a parents ■ pro.^„a. even 
more important than onp, for ^children* •Most agreed that the ' 
parents' program should not only alert parents as to v*hat 
was . coming \ip for the week on the chUcJfeen's .progr^m^ bui 
that It should also deal v^jith somq of, the typical problems 



of rearing youngs chlldron. Dr. Nathan Talbot^ Chief of the 
Pediatric^ Division ,oT Massachusetts General Hospital^ hoped 
that highly polished dramatisations of family problems^ 
especially as they affect children^ could^ be presented, " 

The sharpes^tjfllsagreement that emerged was over whether 



or not one series of programs could be of real value tp botJl^ 
middle class children and disadvantaged children. £;iose to 
half of those I saw Inclined toward the vle\-t that the lack 
of language development In disadvantaged children created a 
quajltaj^lve difference between them and average middle class 
children^ while *the others seemed to think that the differ- 
%ences were -essentially quantitative — that some 'children 
were merely at an earlier y^ve\ of developmej:\t,v,than others, 
That.lSj that 'a^ flve-year*old disadvantaged- chlld^ due to 
environmental deprivation^ Vfas^ perhaps^ at the ;eame^ lev6l;of^ 
deVelopmt^nt as a three or four-^ear-old middle-class chll-d^ 

^ Twi;> of those with whom I mejb provided lively* dlssentiVto : 
the whole concept of the program. One was Harvard psychoid* 
oglst Sheldon .White, While not adamantly opposed to an 
'edU(?atlonal''televl3lon series for\ preschool children^ he 

nonetheless 'Vjas-. skeptical that such a px^ogr^m could be cr£^ ' 

^ " >. ' . * ' ■ - 

real value. His doubts stem from his vlevk that three, ,f oxrr ' " 

and' five year^olds learn^ episodically and Incldeufeally^ from^ 

all experience^ Jlncludinjj .telqvisloAj^ ar^ that "g'ood" or* 
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"bad" televlsicin Is irrelevant during this period of develop- 
mentj slnce^ accordlng^to this theory^ children are not; ./ 
folloviltlg the plots of the shows they wa'fcch* Furthepmore^ ^ ^ 
he saySj there Is evidence to Indicate that chlldrerr become 
more visual and auditory after five, (On the other hand^ 
the work of Dr. Samuel Rablnovltch/,of McGlll Unlversltyyand 
Montreal Children's Hospitals Indicates triat Vision lekds : 
and ^r^anlses from Infancy on-and that young children cam 

learn easily and well hovj to perform a given task from merely 

* f 

watching someone else perfbrni lt#) * ^ ^ 

i ' , ' ' . < " 

Ca;?l Berelter objected to the project, as outllriqjd on 
two main counts* He thought 11> was being conceived at, too 
advanced -a level for,, disadvantaged c-hlldrej:! (and &ven most 
three year olds) and that Its alms were too general, .He 
wbuld like to^see an cfca'demlcally-orlentea program wljich ■ , 
would t^ch, d^ectly, only language skills and concepts, 
arlthmetlc'^and reading. My own view Is that. lt-,ls -possible 

\ ■ . . " ■ . ■ ■ ■ ' 

to deslga a pi^ogranp for all children that takes Etr., - 

^ * \ ■ ■ ' * ' • - ■'■ ^' ' 

Berelter's objections Into TSome account* I will be dealing 

With possible special uses of television fqr, disadvantaged 

children In a later section of this report* 

;■ The best summary^ of the majority position ^was supplied 

by Jerome J^unerj the cognitive psychologist at Harvard, We 

cannot wait tor the right answers^ he felt^n before acting j 
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■ rathe?* we -should look' upoh the f iret Je^r of broadcasting » 
Tor preschoolers In the natui:*e of .an inquiry. Ther6 is- .no 1 
substitvite for trying it^* and, evaluating its effe.cts^j, 'if we 

■^^rfs^ to* know ^^hettter or no,t ' television can be a valuab^e tool 

■ for promoting inte?llectual.,and pultural growth -in: our 

o ' -I 

; preschool population; ^ ■ . ^ . ■ ' 
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'\ SECTM IV - Reconmiendatlons for a Television Series 

Based on my convef satlons with' re'searchers and eduAa- 



fors, television, pipoducers^ represtentatives of -other" broads 
cas-t organ:^zaV;ions and on extensive research Int'o av^llabje . 
material fhslliit Vquld be us'ed on .television, I belj^ve it is 
^oth feasl^le^arad desirable'to" develop an imaginative, ^'nt^r- 
t^lnlng and vfeilW'oduced series of ^programSv for young ^ 
children; which \wLo,uld contain a hlgh'degree 'of educational 
coritient. It is, my recommendation that such- a 'series 0:^ ' 

* ^^^^^^ ■' ' " 

programs be developed' along* the following -lines ; , 



" * * 



A, General and Specific. Alms ' 

The general aim- bf tljie., television series vjould be 
to fosteV Intellectual and cuM^ural .development in 
preschoolers^ Let.^s Look at First GraderSj .^a publica-*^ 



tlon pre^areji by the Educational Testing Service for "the 
'Board 'p.'^duc&tloji .of" the City of New Vof-k, identifies 

the areas of intellectual development as -* . ' 

.,- ■ il. ; J^asic La'ngua'ge ^Mls ' ' . ^ . 

Concepts of 9pace.. fujd T^me (siikpes, forms^ *,-■ , 
spatial perspectiV«i th6 notion of time) . \ *'\ 



assiflcai.^ 



v 



'3», Beginning Logical Concepts -(logical class;ificai 
tloa, concepts of relationships). ^ j . 

beginning Mathematiclal Concdpts .( corts^rvation ' 
> of quantity, one-to/ohe correspondence^ number 
relations) ' / ■ ' ■ . " 
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S. ^ifhe* GroVtth of Reasonlng-^SKiiia 

effect, ■ reaSonlHg by association' and , Inference)^ 

. _ ^ \,. . • ■ \- 

The^ publication 'llst& four general signs of devel- \ 

opment \v)hlch also , suggfesfi broad goals for the progranu' 
' ' , \ ' ' '. ' \ ■ \ . ' . 

They ard: \ .< 

1, Growing Avjar^ne^s' and Responsiveness • 

%'2. Directed Activity ' \ ' 

T 3, General Khowledge- \ • . • ■ ' 

4* -^Developing Imagination 

/ MQ#e specifically, Carl ^'BeMiter and -Siegfried 

}* . , . ■ - V \ 

Eirigelmannj in their book Teaching 'l^'gadvantaged Chilflren 
> in Preschool ^ have listed what they cqnsider the minimum 
abilities needed by a' cKild about'to enter first grade* 
In my opiriion, the-,list "suggests highly useful minimum ^ 

;educ^tiona;^.\aims for th^.progrjain; . ' , ■ 

^ * 

I', -Ability. to use ''both 'affirmative -and not state- 
fti'e^ts tn replt to €he question "What Is this?"* 
: , ii^hlg ^^11^ /Phis is not./& book. * '■ ^ . 

' , 2. ' Aljlllty- to:,use, both affirmative ant^'-noti" state*-"' 
jn^hts In. response. .tlo the command ..".Tell tne about . 
this ' ' ^ ''(b&ll. -pencil, etc^.) "Thts-^ : 

pencil !^ redv. T^s pencl^Jt Is'no^ biue," * • 

3.* Ability to handle ;pola:r oppos.lfes ("If It is." 



ntft -i , It'.must-be , • ") Xor.-at 'llsast four 

concept Salrs', e.g.*, blg-llttle, up-^owii^ long -J' 
sjiort, .i^t-slcihny.. 
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4, 'Ability to use the following prepositions 

correctly in statements! descri-tiihg arrangements 
of. objects; on, in, undpr;^ over, between, 
"Whpre is. the pencil?" ] "The pencil' is xinder 
the book." ■' I . 



5» Ability to name positive and negative instances 
for at, least^ fotir classes^ auch as tools^ 
weapons^ piecea^ of ftirniturej wild animals^ 
'farm animals^ and veh^^cles* "Tell me something 
that is a weapon*" . "A gun is a, weapon*" "Tell 
me something th^t ip not a weapon*'* "A cow is 
not Sl weapon*" The child should also be able 
to apply these c;Las3' concepts cbrrectly to 
noxais with which he is^ familiar. e*g*, "Is a 
'crayon a piece of fLg?nitur*e?*x No^ a crayon 
Is not* a piece of furniture, A crayon-is spme- 
, ' thing to write with. ". ' , , r " ^ 

. -6. Ability to 'perform simple iT^then deductions, 
^ The child is presented a diagram cpntaining big' 
squares and little" squares. All the big 
squares are red, but? the' little squares aif'e of 
various other coior&<'^l'f the sqU^re is -big, 
whdt do you icnov^ut it?" "It'S^i^ed." 

^ 7« Ability to use not in deduction^ "UC-^e^ 

square is little, what els^ do you ioriow about 
it?" "It is not red," , - ' ' 

'8. , Ability to use or in simple deductions, "If. 
the square is li^ttle, then it Is no^*red. 
What else do you know- about it?" "It's blue 

f6\%^tiZ^^J^^V to name the basic colors, plus white, 
' >'■ '^blacS, and brown. » , , 

",10,- Al>ility to count aloud, to -20 without hei'p, and - 
to 100 with, help at decade! points (30, 40^ . 
etc,) . , ' " : ) . 

• "11. Ability to count objects correctly up to 'ten, 

12, .-'AbilitJ' to recognise apd name^Ovowels and at 
least 15' const)iiants, A i . 



\ 




'^13* Ability, to d^-stlngulsh printed viords from 
. ; pictures, ^ ^ 

1'^, 'Ability^ to r'hymfe In some ' fashion^ to produpe a 
VJord that rhymed wl!;H_a given, 'word, - to tell - 
. • whether two words do or d6 not rhyme, or to 

complete unfamiliar rhymlpg Jingle's like "I • 
h&d a dog- and hls-name was Ab^l; I fouha him 
hiding under the y " ' ' * 

,15. A sight-reading vocabulary of- at least 'four, 
words In addition .to ttroper najnesi ' vitth 
evidence that 'theNjprlnted word tias th^ same 
meaning for them as the corresponding spoken 
word. "What ^ord Is this?-" ^'Cat^". "Is this 
a thing that goes 'Woof-woof'?" "No, It goes 
' 'Me'ow'." * 



. . (The foregoing goai^s and definitions are almost 
solely qoncerned with Intellectual development^ while 
the 'proposed program would. aim at fostering cultural 
development as well. Specifically, I would add as 
objectives, learning b^slc music concepts, and an 
ability to use arts and crafts material in a^ mearilngful 
way, (Vjhlle music and art have value inland of them- 
selves, -they also pi»oylde effective tools for getting 
across language concepts^ and for Increasing auditory 
apd visual discrimination)* . . ' 

* AnptHer goal which X would , Include Is 'beginning 
awar^rress of b^sj^c emotions (aggression^ fear^ etc*) ^ars 
a step toward mastering them. 
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The Problem of Differences Among Three> 
Four and 'yive»»Year-01^s > 



Because of the differences in the level of develop- 

* 

ment that are apt to exist ampng three> four and five • 
year olds, I woulfi suggest, that -each program proceed 
fi^om simple concepts to more complex concepts* Often It 
would be possible for a single segment within the pro- 
gram to proceed from simple to. more complex, "'If the 
program were well-produced, ►.there. Is reason to' believe 
that five-year-olds would enjoy their fairly easy 
mastery of the 'simpler material, while three year olds 
^ would get enough out of the more complex material to^ 



hold theli^ Interest* 



In their fiook, Per the Young Viewer^ - Ralph G^r^y, 
Frederick B, Rainsb^erry and Charles winnlck wrl^e: 

"One difficulty in the way of matching age 
levels with program types is that the *: ' 
further we move away from Infancy, the 
less exact is any cataloguing of Interests, 
by age. Another difficulty is that there 
is some overlap. While children are likely 
'to regard as 'kid stuff material tliaf has 
been of Intqres.t to them' Xn the past. 
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they will tend to be interested in 
programs directed to the next higher 
age level as well as their ovjn»'\ 

. Oh this same pointy William Kfissen^ the Yale 

psjbchologist, suggests ^hat a three year old watching 

"Batman" gets from it som&fhing quite different from 

What a ten year old watching the same program gets^ but 
* ^ 

it nonetheless appeals to bQth, 
C. Format and Frequency 

To. achieve maximum impact and to establish regular 

Swing habits, I believe the program should be hour- 
g, Monday through Friday, .-Ideally, each station 
carrying the program shoul<f broadcast it twice a day — 
at 9 s.tn. and 5 P.tn, However, if the station's schedule 



permits broadcast only once W day, the late afternoon 

f ■ .V 
time is preferable because^ regardless of circumstance^ 

most children are home by 5 p»m> ^ 

' For the greatest flexibility, I suggest the 

programs have a magazine type of format so, that each 

program would contain se\^eral five to fifteen-minute 

segments^ presenting different material and activities 

Xn a variety of production styles (i,e,j film^ studio^ 

animation^ etc*) 
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% recommend that the program have a' male host who 
would\ provide continuity from one segment to another, 
establish the tone, and function, subtly, as the master 
teacher* While there is doubtless real entertainment 
value in his having a slightly off-center personality, 
he should, nonetheless, project the image of an intel- 
ligent and skilled adult whom the children are apt to 
wajit to emulate* The program, o^ fcourse, would have 
several other regular performer-teachers as well* 

Since several ETV television stations, including 
Channel 13 Xn New York, will have the ability to broad- 
cast in color next .year, a^d since color television 
sets are expected (in a report by Nielsen to The 
National Broadcasting Company) to be in 42^ of all 
iiouseholds by^968, I strongly urge that the series be 
made in color* Aiy^hough making the programs in color 
would increase costs somewhat, this added expense would 
insure that the Series would remain ^technically up-to- 
date for the foreseeable* fut\3re* 

D, Ways Television Can Both Entertain 
and Teach YoxmK qhlldfen 

All ofTxhis, of course, leads us to the fui^d^- 

/; , . . . , 

■mental question: can a television series be designed 

which would he avbtractive tp and fun for children^ 

which they would want to watch without parental ;j 



coaching^ and (Which would actually realize the general 
and specific educational aims , that have been suggested? 
I beli^ve^ the answer is an emphatic yes, I will outline 
br^ei?^^j^3om^ of the ways television could be used to 
entertain andU, teach young children, bUt It Is well to 
remefnber that atiy group of creative people -brought 
together to produtfe such a series vjould devise manjr, 
many more* ^ \ 



a» Teaching Language Skills and Reasoning 
Skills cn Television 



1. 



All children like vo be read' to and most seem 

to like to discuss the^ l^as and pictures In -story- 

books* I suggest ' that we c'^uld capitalize dn these 

Interests by devoting ten toTlfteen minutes'/ 

probably as the opening ■'^egmeni^^of each program^ 

to story and conversation*. The discussion coi^ld 

take place between three 'regulars '\ — ''a woman who 

would'.do the reading, an intelligent "^ild ox* - 

twelve or so, and a^ little puppet who i^uld pr.^vide 

humor in thfe form of wrong answers, simpJfminded- 

ness and §efteral clowning. The children iS^ th^ 

', . ■ ' 

viewing audieoce at home would be encouraged to 



■> 



correct ]ilfe^,^Jien he w£^ wrong or particularly 
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slmplemlnded, and they would have to be attentive 
In' opder to do so. 

Each storybook could be divided^ Into five 
Installments, so that one book would be read and 
discussed over a period of a week.' The pages of 
the book would be seen on camera In the course of 
the reading just as they would If the story were 
being read In person to a child. Every possible 
opportunity would be taken to use the stories to 
Increase vocabulary ("Wha't Is another way to say 
car?" The puppet might answer "dog" but the 
children at home- would be brought around-, to ■ 
"automobile*" "What Is another way to say boat?!' 
and so forth); and, to help provide skill In the^. us.e 
of^ the vital "little wor^s" of -the languag^-, such ■ 
■as on, over J under^ In^ and^ because^ If^ then, ^ 
Storybr^ok discussion could also be used to provld^. 
opportunity to *help childrei^ develop reasoning 
fikillSj (e*g'j "Why do you suppose the dog Is 
running^ home?") Logical clasislflcatlon \('fls a* i 
car^ an atilmal?") could easily be li^troduced. In-' 
deedjt such a segment potentially could' Introduce \ 
virtually arjy concept. One of the most delightful 
children's books I've selen. Are You Square ?. 
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.Introduces circles^ squares and triangles at a 
simple^ level* , ■ 

When the storybook h^d been completed In 'the 
above manner^ it ,could then be presented in some 
othep £orm, and become part of the program fs 
permanent repertory of books^ to be repeated many 
times throughout th? year. I would suggest the- 
superb storybook films made by Weston Woods of 
contemporary children's classics as a source from 
which we could draw for the final versions of some 
stories. The National Film Board of Canada has 
also made some high-quality film strips of stories . 
for children. The Bank Str^e^ ^ilms of famous 
personalitJies (such as Harry Belafonte) reading 
storybooks, might also be a soyrce, or, 'in any " 
case, an idea as to* the final form some books mlgKt 
take before entering the permanent repertory. • . 

There wo^uld be no reason .that a' go'pd book- 
C0U14 not be dealt, with in a five -part oonyer'sation 
more than once in the course of & television 

' - ' - •» - 

season, using d;lfferent ideas In.the'" story to " 
develop new concepts and reinforce ol^^ ones* I 
believe,, however, that the concepts shotild^be kept 
at a simple level* But, ttie storybook segment ' 
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could provide nla,terial and ideas to be treated at 
a slightly more complex level aater in the program* 
For example^ in the story^ **A Snowy EBy* ^ a snow- 
ball melts in'-a little boy* s pocket* !Che 
scientific principle involve in: melting snow 
might be introduced, in a relat^ewi segment l^ter in 

0 

the program* " * : * 
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b. ; The A.B.C. 's and Numbers on Television 



\ 



An animated series could be. developed which ■ 
would introduce capital lett'e^^s, small letterp^ ^ 
their sounds and words that begi^i with the letters*, 

■ tn the same way, . nximbers and 'p^hat the number's 
stand for ( i.e., IViu cow s, three horses, four 

"ctiairs, etc.) could also be ^Introduced, T would - 

suggest that five or six minutes a day of animated 

letters (and numbers) might be shown for thfiee or 

-four weeks; and then^ whe^ all letters have been 

introduced^ and^ say^ numbers^one*thrcrugh ten^ thTs 

materjlal could be rebroadcast for the duration, of 

the series^ since repetition^ I believ^^ would be - 

th^ key to its suQcess* Academy Award Winner Jqhn 

Hubley^ one of the country *s foremost artists and 

-J 

/ animators^ is interested in ,tt|e pi*oJect* 
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\ - ■■ - . ■ ' ^- ' . . ■ 

, ■ , -■ • ■ . . \ 

c. - Vlstol riscrlmlnatlon and Logical ^ 

Clasgl^lcatlon on Television" > • ' > ' - 

■ ^televiBion- is ideally suited for presenting, 
material' designed to, increase visuaV dlscrimlna- 

tlon, a prime requirement for learning to read. A 

■ \ 

few minutes a dSiy In the form of €^ picture 

game « could be devoted to sharpening visual dis- 

.J _ , 

. crimination. For example^ a picture of thpee 'ducks 

and a cat might appear on the screen. The child' at 

^ipnie would be told to touch on the screeri the' 

picture that was different^ from the other .three,. 

After a few- seconds, . the picture of the cat .could 

^ light up so that the child wouid taiow whether' he - ^ 
was right or wrong, - Each^ sequence .of ^ pictures 
^ could proceed from 'very simply to relatively** 

' complex,^ ^ A subsidiary/ virtue of thi3^^cind of game*- 
is that it would ^courage (ahS I think cQuld 
achieve) interaction between t|ie child and the 
proeram. ' ' 

■ Another way the;gcime could be U6e^4 1^ to teach 
logical classification. - Pictures-, for instance, 'bf 
a cow, a horse and a (jhicken- could fee shown. The- 
host, or narrator could explain (perhaps \)ver a' 

\perib;d of days) that each of the first three were 

36. , 
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farm animals. Then a pictvire showing the three 

animals and a chair could appear and the child 

asked to point to the pictvire thai; is not ai fai-m 

animal. The chair^ would light uj) after a few 

seconds and the host or narrator would say, /'That's 

righti a chair is not a farm animal,. A chair is a 

piece of fvirniture, This technique, of covirse, 

. . . ■ . . , 

could be use(^ to teach a numben of classifications. 

The NatiAhal Film BoarA of Canada has been 



experimenting 
inc];^ase vis 



imated films designed to 



with shol-t an: 

1 perception land discrimination, , 
Th:ey were priglnally conceived as aids to children 
with learning problems, but' br, Samuel Rabino^ritch, 
who is the project Consultant, believes they have 
applicability to preschool children. If others 
agree, an arrangemept could probably be made with 
the National Film Board jfor their further develop- 
ment and use. 

There is tio question but that such companies j \ 
as Science Research Associates and General Learn* 
ing, Inc, could be encouraged to produce visual 
discrimination materials that could be used on .an , 
^educational television, series, ^The companies 
would, of course, market the materials elsewhei^e. 
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as weU- protiably advertising tHiepi "As seen on 

, - > ■ ^television frogpam, There could 

be peripheral advantage In thls^ , In. terms of^a^-^^ 
vertlsl-ngj tot*" a- television series* 

Teaching Children About Themselves^ 

on Television 7^ • • ^ ^ 

A /ew years ago, -WCAU-Ty, the CBS owned and 

■ * 

operated fetatJtOn In Philadelphia) developed a very* 

4.maginatlve £>uppet show called "The Tottlffs"/ which 

^ealt with, the' ■problems of ^evex^day living eni 

cotintered by young ch|lldren# 'An episode I saw , , 

cjoincerned the jconfllci^ felt "by a little animal/ 

pulppet who lied to his teacher; and the coriCHct of 

his friend vJho" knew he was lying but didn't knovJ , 

what to do about dt,. while this sltuati<5n tnight be 

too advanced for preschoolers, thej^e ar6 'a numb,er 

of situations Involving feelings of possessiveoess, 

rivalry, aggression and fear whicli 'could be ^ 

drainatlzed effectively In this manner.' The gifted 

Marshall Izan^ who created "The Tottles*'j and pro- 
1. • * 

vided their voices, noy; lives in New York, and, at 

IMcesent, Is uncommitted to any new television 

prdject,. (Since "The Tottlei", he has worked out I 
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several Ingenious li^eas. f dr correlating art, music 
ajid theater *bn television for children* If scaled 
down In age level, the ,ldegs wdjult^ be^ Imminently 
ultable fpr. the^fprbgram serlesl under discussion*) 

'. • :,' \ .• • . 

e*^ Science and Ha,ture on Television 

■There are a numbei* of simple,, scientific cbn- 
cepts which could -be ' taught bj" performing little 

' ' * ■ 

experilnients on camera In the studio* The program" 
would-jConcentrate on ones' tl^at could be re-created 
safely and easily by the. child at honje, a^ter he \ 

. ' ' L ' " ■ ^ ■ \ 

nad.se€fn them on th§ program* X have In mind those 1 

' ' ' - ' \ ' / . ^ 

that Involve' water and'plastlo or paper containers, 

* 

and thoae Involving a magnet ,or ^ magnifying glass, 
shadow play, and so forth* Toward * the end. of the 
program, *tlie performer-teacher might present a * , 

» simple scientific experiment that the child eould 
do at hdme after the program* (Perhaps three times 
a week, an arts^ and crafts project could be 
suggested^) ^ , , ■ 

^ How things grow Is anottter topic which' could ^ 
s]^ur activity In the home* Even very young chll- 
dr^n, Cor example, could be sho\^{i how to grow lentil 

^eeds In wet cotton*^ 

1 ^ Vl 
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The tjiost charming teaching; bf a scifentific *. 

■ " / , . ^ ! , ' * ■ ^ ■■ , ^ 

cqncept\l have, seen^ wafsl done by a* highly talerited - 
mime on WCAU*TV's "Prentendo*" Td^denibns trait e the^ 
relatjionship of* the- "'seasons to plant groiyth/ he . - 
showed the five .child:|^n who appeared With him (it 
couia be don> l)y>children at home as easil;y7 how to 
curl up like little see(^ in, the ground ^^urlns the 



Winter s^ason^ and hc^w^lo slowly unfold ^s the sun 
warmi^ them in the spiringj ^grow atnd blossom in the 
r J .begin to wilt in the fal£, and ret\im to the 
again in the winter » This vignette personi- 
fies^ the kind of imaginative and dic*ainatic presenta^ 
tionrbhe -program- should strive f or^ in every area, 
/tjiitnals are fascinating to all yovihg children 
and could be used , in. a i variety of ways to entertain 
and teachl Film, and' studio close-ups could show 
what kind's, of homes animals- live in, what kinds of", 
"coats" they weat», how 'fish breathe; &tc,, and . 
teach something about zoology/, as well as lajiguage 
and language concepts » ^ T 
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f « j Teaching Mu,sic on .Television 



», Robert Pace ^bf Qo lumhia | Teacher ' s College 
i^ convinced tp^ young c|;iildren ©an be^ taught 
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basic music concepts, such as loud-soft, fast-slow • 
and. high-low. He points out that all kinds of 
rhythms can" be taught 'by having children clap their 
hands and move theilt arms, in time to the music, 

« 

He believes that melody bells, folk music, guitar 
and piano can all be used to teach music concepts. 
Almost no one doubts that a music teacher on tele- 
vision could get children ai> home to participate, _ . 
tp move around to music, touch toes, march like a * 
soldier, walk on tiptoe, waddll^ like a duck, etc> 
We know that children can 'be taught songs. by 
television, and, aside from' their being fun to 
learn, they could also help to teach language and 
concepl<s. In the Bereiter-Engelmann book. Teaching 
Disadvantaged Children in Preschool, there are a 
number of suggestions of songs that teach things, 
like counting, months of the year, days of the week 
and parts of the body* * ■ - 

g» Arts and Crafts on Television 

One of the aims of the program, as I Ijave 
said, would be to get the children vieWing at home 
to "become more responsive *™ to be active rather . 
than passive*, Since the advent of television in 
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the United States, children rely more and more on, 
it for their entertainment and less and less on 
their own imagination and resources, 1 Would hope 
that by teaching arts and crafts, and encouraging 
children to turn, off the television set at the end 
of the program and-to undertake a, suggested 
project, we might reverse this trend. Such tradi- 
tional crafts as clay modelling, making collages 
out of odds and ends, coloring, drawing and so 
forth -could and^ should be taught. But the experi- 
mental teacher could go much further. For example, 
.an art teacher in Cambridge has achieved inter- 
esting work with young children through a process 
of integretting visual perception and feelings. 
Other art teachers have .found that^ children like to 
draw or paint abstractions (and dd it rather well) 
like 'the sound and thet fury'^ or 'how it feels 
when it rains on me, ' 

Both the Museum of Mpdern Art and the 
Mejjropolitan Museum of Art in New York have art 
pro-ams for preschool children; and, while neither 
was In session during the course of this survey, . 
0^^:;^^ both migl^t be of help to a television series 
■pi^oduced in this area. 
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E,' Some General Comments on Teaching ; " \ * 

Children via Television \ 

The ehallenges to the producers of such a project 
Lquld be to continually discover new and interesting^ 
ways to teach the* same concepta* Repetition and rein- ^ 
forcemfent are essentials In the learning process of 
young children. Much of the material (for example, 
Storybook films, animation of letters and numbers) could 
be repeated, dla^ectly, Just as television commercials 

■ * 

are, over and over again; other tnaterial would require 
fresh approaches for' maximum effect, '. 

Indeed because of the constant competition 
presented by entertainment programs on television, 
educational material must be Just as lively, fast-moving 
and dramatically presented as standard TV fare, if it 
hopes to win a sizeable audience. It is an* irony of 

« 

television that, for all its potential to educate., it, 
also provides endless distractions from pursuits, of 
the mind. I believe that any high quality edui:atlonal - 
program ffi>r children must accommodate Itself to that 
fac-t, although it means breaking new* ground and risking 
- the crlt'lclsm of educational purists. 

Pcir several reasons, I would feivoid labelling the' 
program's segments as language, Scl^ence, Mathematics 

4B 
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and so forth, V/hile I believe the producers and curric- 
ulum consultants, must have precise educational aims in 
mind foil each segment of each program, I think it would 
be confusing, because of overlap, to share specifics 
with the children or their parents'. Further, flexi- 

V ■ 

bility and experimentation should surely be safeguarded 
during the first year of such a project, and labelling 
-would tend to lock the creative ^taff into ways of 

• thinking that might not be the most productive. There 
wouy be times, I am sure, when a given program, instead 

, of presenting several segments, would instead present a 
children's opera or an hour-long puppet show. And it 
might wish to do so, 'in the jiame 'of quality entertain- 
ment rather than under subject matter labels. 
Attractive and popular figures both of the 
children's and adult entertainment worlds could and 
should be sought cut and asked to create material for 
the series. The calibre of talent that I have in mind 
can be summed up by. a few names, besides those alr6ady ^ 
mentioned — for example, Burr-Tillstrom, creator of 
"Kul'ka, JPra'n and Ollie;" writer-teacher Richard Lewis, 
who has travelled throughout the world collecting 
children's art and poetry; Albert lamorisse, the French 
director of such classics as "The Red Balloon" and "The 
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White Mane;" Arne Sucksdorff, the Swedish d'irector of 
children's nature films; Mary Rogers, who success- 
fuily c6mposed for both children and adult theater; sucii 
favorite children's performers as Danny ifeye §nd Dick 
Van Dyke; as well as '.performers, Jiot usually associated 
with children's entertainment, such as dancer-chore- 
ographer Merce Cunningham, and dancer Jacques D'Araboise. 

'J 

In sununary/ I am suggesting that the series niust 

*. V 

have maximum freedom to experiment with talent- arid , 
ideas, if the potential of the medium to educate and 
stimulate young children is to be fully explored. • ' 
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SECTION V -.Television for Parents , ■ 

■ • ■ ' ■ ■ , , / 

In an earlier section, I mentioned that all the educa- 
tors with whom I had met In the course of this study felt 
that a regularly scWduled pre/gram- for parents would be 
necessary If a childten's series were to have m^lmum effect. 
They suggested. th^t not only should such a program supply 
Informatlorf to parents about the children's series, but, per- 
haps^more Importantly^ should educate parents about their, 
children's general development g^nd, needs* 

There is evidence that parents everywhere in the 
country, cutting across all economic lines, are seeking more 
and more information about what they can do to Insure the 
maximum development of their children's intellectual abi^i- 
ties* Indeedj much that \*e hear an^d see about this parental 
concern is distupbing^ since It threatens to emphasize 
inte*lleQtual and aoaderaic achievement at the expense of 
emotional well-being*. New commercial companies^ formed to 
develop all kinds of educational toys and equipment for 
young children^ tend to subtly increase and exploit the , 
anxieties of these parents in advertising brochures. Parents 
are led to wonder; Should they teach their children to read 
at home? At what* age should they send them to riursery 
school? What kind of nursery school? is a lot of expensive' 
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equipment in the home necessary to their children's intel- ^ 

lectual development? ^Rieae are some of the ^questions that 

'^are plaguing middle class parents. For the poor^ of cours^^ 

the questions are often quite different^ b\lt the concerns and 

desires for more- information are just as great, 

I suggest that a half -hour weekly program^ simply and 

inexpensively produced^ could achieve several important aims: 

It Inform, parents about the children's television 
series^ in particular about what materials (e,g*j 
paper and. crayons^ paste^ scissors^ etc) their 
children might request at the end (jf each of that 
week's programs; 

, 2, Inform parents aa to the availability and cost of 

books and kits of materials which have been produced 
in conjxmction with the children's series; . . 

3, Provide parents with a wide-range of Information and 
opinion orj various aspecics of child development; on' 
the ^motionalj physical and intellectual needs of 
yotjng children; and on common child-rearing 
prbblenis; 

^» .Teach parents how to play imaginatively with their 
children by suggesting and demonstrating play > 
projects for the participation of parents and ^ 
< w • children* 

There are two particularly good sources of material and . 
advice for a parents' program* One is the Children's Hbspi'* 
tal Medical Center in Boston, - The Hospital *.s" editorial 
department has joined forces with the Bell Publishing Co, to ' 
produce books^ handbooks^ and pamphlets on all phases of 



child growth and development* 'One Interesting project, which 

I iiave seen In outline form. Is a practical guide to everyday 

problems. Including chapters on enteHainlng a slck.ch^ld, 

I ^ ^ ' I ^ ^ \ 

accidents, when parents divorce, how to travel with children, 

I 

etci Mrs* Harriet Glbnfey, editorial directorjpf fche project 
at Chlldrerx's Hospital, could be counted on, i am. sure, to' 
supply ideas and research material JToi* this phase of a 
parents * 'program, 

* ■ . 

Another source of help for parents* program could be 
Play Schools Association, Inc#, a non-profit agency,, which 
directly and through affiliated organizations, serves parents 
and chlldren\ln the fields of education, recreation and 
social work*. The organization is experienced in, among other 
things, teaching ''scrap6raf t" — l^iat is> how to make such 
things as puppets/ raa^ks, dolls and so forth out of odds and 
ends around the house — to, *teachers, parents and 'children. 
Rowena Shoemaker, executive dl;;ector of the agency. Is 
greatly interested in programming on television for both 
parents and' children, * 

I believe that a parents '^program could best achieve 
Its alms by' frequently changing Its format to suit the sub- 
ject matter being presented, I sug^st that, there be a con- 
tinuing host or hoptess each weeK»- After discussing briefly 
what was coming up on the children »g program, he or she might 
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interview a psychologist, for example, on the likely effects ^ 
of -a family moW^orj the three\year old; or on %iie subject of 
too much -pressure from pai-ents on three and four yeap olds \ 

* to achieve intellectuailyj or what divorce means to very 

* yoxrng children, and'-so forth. On other programs, the host 
or hostess could InfcrcFduce a trained Play Schools, Inc*"^ 
teacher J who , would demonstrate, to the pat^ejit^Q how to make 
puppetSj ma^ks, etc* out of inexpensive materials with their 
children and who would discuss the importance of constructive 
play in a child's life. 

Prom time to time, I believe it would be a good idea to 
^ have four or five mothers on the program^ in discussion^ who 
'would represent a cross' section of economic levels* The' ' 
parents' program should seize every opportxmity to dramatize 
that the children's series is aimed at all economic levels, 
not just the* mi<3dle class* 
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SECTION VI - Television and- the fM-sadvantaged Child / 

' ■ 'A ■ 

I have noted that a number of educators with whom I 
met In 'the course of this survey believe that a television 
series which would '^)enef It middle class children v^uld be 
too advanced for disadvantaged children. On the otner h^nd, 
most of the educators suggested that a sHigle series designed 
for viewing by a!l,l. children be tried and evaluated. If, 
after a reasonable period, It were found that disadvantaged 
, children were not'ber^ef Iting from the sei*ies, another series^ 
designed specifically for the needs of disadvantaged young- 
sterSj eould 'be produced and distributed. ' , 

Butj nd matter how potentially effective th3 material 
pJresented, most observers are pessimistic about the average 
slum home providing a sustained opportunity for learning from 
television. ^ These homes ai?e apt t^ be overcrowded; there are 
usually a large number of children In the family; the tele- 
vision set Is on from early morning until late at night and 
Is simply one more thing contributing to the din and con- 
fusion characteristic of most Impoverished homes. The 
'changes of the^amily quletlrife down and permiytlng a pj?^" 
pchool child to concentr&te on a children^ pi'ogram are, at 
best/ very slim. But, despite the reality, of overcrowding 
and confusion, parents in the slums are just as concerned 




about their Gblidren'a education as are their middle cYass 
jcounterparts>^ar^ have shown tremendous willingness t^ 
cooperate with any plan which holds out the promise of i 
academld parity for thelr^ children. 

I am grateful to Henry Chauncey> Pr^ldent of Educa- 
tional Testing Servlce> for sxiggesting a^ possible plan for * 
reaching dlsadvg^ntagdd children ^th an educational tele*^ 
vision series^ other than In classrooms. \ 

Vllth the help and guidance of local poverty programs, 
or welfare departments, volunteer-moth^s (whoS6 home 
sltuatlons\(9uld permit) could establish little "classes" of 
six or seveo children who would come to their homes each day 
to watch the program, and complete the suggested arts and 
crafts or science project following the program." A saclal 
worker -tea Cher might be put In charge of ten or twenty^such 
small classes that she would visit on a rotating basis. More 
Importantly, she would meet regularly with the volunteer- 
mothers to offer guidance and assistance of all kinds. She , 
could also distribute to them kits of materials and books. 

This kind -of special utilization of the program could 
not be counted on to happen by Itself, although It shoiild not 
be the responsibility of the television jproducers to see such 
a plan put Into effect. But^ the series could perhaps hire, a 
person who would help each station .carrying the program tp 
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set up liaison with the. local library, school board; poverty 
program and welfare program^ one of which agencies jtilght be 
provided with special funds to Implement the above plan* If 
such\a plan were InatJgui^ated In one or more cities^ situa- 
tions for evaluation of the program's effects on dlsadvan* 
taged children would be ready-made* 

Because of the shortage of classrooms and pr^scl^ol 
teacherSj I have been discussing the posslbp-e uses of tele- 
vision outside of the classroom Situation* Doubtless^ the 
needs- are great for In-classroom television as w^H (and^ 
iWdeedj the series I have suggested could be piped Into 
classrooms) » ^ ^ j 

\ , One experimental use pf television In classrooms of 
' . threej four and five-year-old 4isadyantaged children Is 

currently being evaluated. Educational statl.on WETA-Win 
Washington, D.C., with funds h'oxa the Off ice Wf Education, ^ 
is producing 56 fifteen-minute programs, entitled ' 
. "Roundabout, " for preschool classrootji viewing as well as ' 
for individual viewing in. the home^ A concurrent series of 
. 26 half -hour programs guides teachers^ assistants^ and ^Ides 
of prescKools In the effective use of the television pro-- 
grams. It also provides in-service training for those work- 
ing primarily with children and their families in metro- 
Ijjplitan poverty areas. 
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/The sample of "Roxif^about" which I saw/was, I thovjigh*, 
well produced, Tlw program' Is obviously yd^slgned jTor urban 
Negro children; Its '^lost is Negro as arej hear lyj all of the 



' ptX^j adults and children who appear on the program. ' I feel 
^ con^'ldent, that It will be an effective aid in the classroom; 

but for all the reasons that hav^ been- discussed, I would 
.' be surprised if it won a large "at-home" audience. 



/ 
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SECTION VII - Kits and Books 



There is ho doubt that Ge 



Serleral 




Learning^ Inc., or some 



similar company would be happy to t produce, kits of materials^, 
to go with the television series. Whether th^y could package 
them cheaply enough for the lower ectooomlc groups is doubt- 
fulj some way would probably have to be found to subsidize 
".the costs, ^ ' ' 

Klts^could contain such things as crayons, 'clay,, bolored 
. * paper blunt scissors, Bagn^fVing glass, magnet, Aplastic 
containers, runnel, lentil seeds, a simple musical liistru- 
ment, etc,,yand, ideally, it should cost no, more than about 
one dollar, , ' . 

Obviously, there is more than one -way that the kite 
could be distributed. But, it would be preferable if each 
' station carrying the program were to h&ndle lOQ^^l orders 
because it would provide the -stations (and 'the producers) 
with a quickj l^^ugh not necessarily conclusive^ answer to 
the question'^bf initial viewer acceptance of the program in 
. pach area* ' " " , 

As for'bookSj it wotild be ideal if inexpensive edition^ 
of sonje of the books r^j&ad ^on the ^ program^ could be made 
^ ''avaii^able* 5ut the' l>roblem of book ^rights is complicated 
y and Just how or if inexpensive editions could be published 
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needs further research.*' 

An alternative to publishing inexpensive editions of 
books is subsidizing regular editions so that a $3*50 book 

could be bought for $1.00 from special outlets. If neltheii 

inexpensive edl,tions nor subsidized regular editions could 
be made available, it might be feasible to have inexpensive 
books created and published especially for the program. 

Given the fact that an educational television series for 
preschoolers would present an enormous opportunity for • . 
awakening the interest of .children in books, I, feel sure that 
libraries, book publishers, schools and other .interested^ 
agencies would look for new ways, to capitalize on*this * 
interest. Out of this ferment, no doubt, would come some" 
of the answers to these questions about book publishing and * 
. distribution. 



ADDENDUM 



The following ia a list of educators and researchers 
most of them in the field of cognitive psychology oi; pre 
school education, with whom I consulted in the course of 
this . study: ' *■ 

Carl Bereiter, .University of Illinois 

Barbara Biber, Bank Street College of Education 

Jerome Bruner, Harvard University 



Judith Gauman, Senior Education Specialist, ^ 
Project Head Start 

* 

Coxtftney Cazden, Harvard University 

jtTeanne Chall, Harvard University 

Ifenry Chaim6ey, Educational Testing Service 

Cynthia Deutsch,- New York University 

William Povjler, University of Chicago 

Mrs. Harriet Gibney, Children's Hospital Medical 

Center,. Boston 

Bartlett Hayes, Phillips Academy ^3'^^*'^®^ 

Jerome Kagan, Harvard University 

William Kessen, Yale University 

Glen Nimnlcht, Colorado State College . 

Robert Pace,, Teacher's College, Columbia University 

Maya Pines, free-lance writer 
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Samuel Rabinovltch, McGill University, Montreal 

Children's Ho^pital^ 

Mrs, W, A, Reed/ Villa Montes'sori, PJtroenix, Arizona 

Annemarie Roeper, City and Country School/ 

Bloomfield ItUds, Michigan 

Mrs, Ef'nest Rothschild, Xavl^ University and 

Courttry Day School, 
Clhcinnati, Ohio 

Mrs. Rbwena Shoemaker, y^lay Schools Association,' 

Inc . , llew York 

Mrs. Robert S. Smith, Washington, D.C, 

Elizabeth Starkweather, Oklahorfifa' State University 

Br, Nathan Talbot, Massachusetts G&neral Hospital'- 

Burton White, Harvard University 

Sheldon White, Harvard University 
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